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much as once asked for his life; his execution cannot be so soon
by reason of some forms which are requisite to be complied with.1

In his memoirs, touched up no doubt in the light of subsequent events,
James said that he had heard from one of their intimates that Mon-
mouth and William had been working together and that he expected
from Monmouth at the interview information which would establish
William's complicity.

The suppression of Monmouth's rebellion was followed by the orgy
of judicial massacre known as the Bloody Assizes. Horrible as the carnage
was, it does not seem to have awakened public reprobation at the time.
The many pamphlets which recounted the names and sufferings of the
victims were published in the winter of 1688-9 (concocted mainly by
Tutchin and Danton and sponsored by Gates), and were part of the
revolutionary propaganda; it was not until many years later that English
public opinion would have disapproved of any degree of severity against
rebels taken with arms in their hands. The contemporary diaries place
very little emphasis on the assizes which Jeffreys conducted in the
West; Sir John Reresby does not mention them at all, Bramston gives
them a short passing reference, Anthony Wood gives the numbers and
in another place says without comment that 700 of the prisoners were
transported and forty or fifty pardoned, "the rest have been executed
in several places of the three counties to terrify others from doing the
like hereafter", and Evelyn appears to have thought that the "severities"
of Jeffreys in the West were of small account in comparison with those
he had previously committed in Westminster Hall. Perhaps the most
striking remark known to have been made at the time was that of Sir
Edward Seymour in the House of Commons:

This last rebellion has contributed to our future peace, and those
engaged in it have sung their penitential psalms and their punish-
ment rejoiced at by all good men;

and Seymour, though he was usually classed as a Tory, was by no
means a hearty royalist; moreover, his home was in the West, and
he must have been acquainted with some of the victims. In the same
vein Sir Charles Lyttleton wrote to Lord Hatton on October 7, 1685,
after describing the disgusting sight all over the countryside of the
rotting heads and limbs of the victims:

1 Forde Lord Grey of Werk and created by William Earl of Tankerville
was son of a regicide and suspected of complicity in die Rye House Plot; he
was second in command to Monmouth, and his general of horse; he was allowed
to compound for his life by the forfeiture of his estates. If he had been put to
death, his fortune would have gone to his brother.